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language of Vedic literature differs from tlie ordinary
Sanskrit. It contains many forms which afterwards
have become extinct, and those the very forms which
exist in Greek or other Aryan dialects. Ordinary
Sanskrit, for instance, has no subjunctive mood. Com-
parative Philology expected, nay postulated, such a
mood in Sanskrit, and the Veda, when once discovered
and deciphered, supplied it in abundance.

Ordinary Sanskrit does not mark its accents. The
Vedic literature is accentuated, and its system of ac-
centuation displays the same fundamental principles
as the Greek system.

I like to quote one instance, to show the intimate
relationship between Vedic Sanskrit and Greek. We
know that the Greek Zeus is the same word as the
Sanskrit Dyaus, the sky. Dyaus, however; occurs
in the later Sanskrit as a feminine only. It is in the
Veda that it was discovered, not only as a masculine,
but in that very combination in which it became the
name of the supreme deity in Greek and Latin.
Corresponding to Jupiter, and Zeus Trarrj/), we find in
the Veda Dyaush pitar. But more than that, Zeus
in Greek has in the nominative the acute, in the vo-
cative the circumflex. Dyaus in the Veda has in the
nominative the acute, in the vocative the circumflex.
And while Greek grammarians can give us no ex-
planation of that change, it is a change which in
Sanskrit has been shown to rest on the general
principles of accentuation1.

1 The general rule is that in the vocative the high accent is on the
first syllable of the word. Remnants only of this rule exist in Greek
and Latin, while in Sanskrit it admits of no. exception. Dyaus having
the svarita or the combined accent in the vocative is only an apparent
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